INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   PRESENT   DAY
ships and six land-expeditions were despatched. To
follow the histories of these different excursions, by which
the fate of the Franklin expedition was gradually dis-
closed, is a study in itself. It was not until the MacClin-
tock expedition of 1858 and the American lieutenant
Schwatka's voyage in 1879 that it became at all possible
to reconstruct the miserable fate which had overtaken
Franklin and his men. It was then known that having
been ice-bound for three years in the northern straits,
Franklin decided to abandon his ships and lead his men
southwards along the Great Fish River to the Hudson
Bay Company's stations in Northern Canada. The his-
tory of this tragic journey, which not one of the hundred
and thirty-four men survived, Lieutenant Schwatka was
at last able to trace.
Nevertheless, the Franklin expeditions, whose history
is a source of thrilling tales and a record of tragic incident
and brilliant achievement, led to the charting of the
great Canadian archipelago and to the discovery of the
North-West Passage.
To sail northwards round the American Continent to
the miraculous lands of the East was not the rapid matter
that medieval traders had imagined. On the contrary,
the voyage was made in the opposite direction, after
years of suffering and hardship.
In the early spring of 1850, Sir Robert MacClure
sailed round Cape Horn and right up through the
Bering Strait. Continuing eastwards along the northern
coast of America, he came upon straits which led farther
in the same direction. Here he was compelled to winter;
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